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I’ is sometimes profitable for organi- 
zations well individuals east 
backward over the road which 
The aim this pa- 
reeall the 
standing 


they have traveled. 
per two-fold; first, 
minds members long 
some the events which have marked 
the history the International 
for Exceptional Children; and, second, 
acquaint members with the story 
principles 


its founding, the upon 


which was organized, and 
vancement which has made. 

All organizations have their 
the hearts and minds few people 
possessed common interest and 
willing strive for the accomplishment 
common purpose. The Internation- 
was exception this rule. 
1922 found 


Columbia University, group 


The summer Teachers 
College, 
students and instruetors 
terested the the various 
types exceptional children. 
August tenth, 
these people assembled for dinner 


evening 


This was the result 
common agreement among them that 
which 


an association should be formed 


would promote fellowship permit 
co-operation the problems 


The 


truly international its personnel. In- 


exceptional children. group was 


dia, South Sweden, Canada, and 


various states the Union were repre- 
The late Elizabeth Farrell 
was elected president; Miss Jessie Dor- 
ing New York City, vice-president 
Miss Lavinia Warner Athens, Ohio, 
and Miss Estelle 


sented. 


Kansas City, treasurer. The name, In- 
ternational for the 
Exceptional Children was proposed 
Ball 


India, and was unanimously adopted. 


Couneil Edueation 


Miss Jennie 


The plan organization provided for 
local councils each state country. 
affiliated with 
One aim 


These units 
the International 


were 
the was children 
and 
ability, the gifted well the dull. 
Another purpose was the establishment 


standards for classes for all types 
exceptional children. These types in- 
eluded the bright, the dull normal, the 
mentally defective, the blind, the deaf, 
and the Membership was 
open all people interested the 
education these was 
planned hold the first annual meet- 
ing the organization the same 
time and place that the Depart- 
ment the Nation- 
With these 
formulated, the 
journed until February, 1923. 
During the next few months the ac- 


Edueation 


plans 
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tivities the Council rapidly. 
The members organized units 
various localities, and before the end 
the year four hundred 
reported. February 
however, the Board Directors found 
that they had embarked upon stormy 
The Department Superintend- 
ence refused permit the new organi- 
zation hold its meeting Cleveland 
the same time that the was 
meeting. Miss Farrell said many 
years later, ‘‘The Department Su- 


approached, 


sea. 


felt that 
baby the publie system, and 
they could not babies 
courage, Miss Farrell per- 
sisted and finally won for the infant 
toleration, not 


from the older organization. 


counell 


The first meeting was held February 
26th, Settlement 
House Cleveland, Ohio. The Coun- 
cil was weleomed Mrs. Christine 


Ringle, supervisor special classes 
that city. 


visit the schools and the exhibits 


She invited the association 
work the special classes. 

Farrell stated that the formation the 
organization was for 
lation the part all those who look 
forward the day when 
tion will again become matter the 
individuals and will cease 
part the vast factory system 
which characterizes our civilization. She 
raised the question the necessity 
organizing another professional group 
teachers the midst the many al- 
ready existing, and then answered the 
question explaining that existing 
organization quite met the needs felt 
those the field special education. 
She pointed out that justification for 
the new organization were necessary, 
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could found the wave enthusi- 
asm sweeping the schools the 
try because the intelligent work 
clinical psychologists. She explained 
that, result their work, was 
possible make closer and 
curate classification school children, 
and that progressive schools, classes 
for gifted children well elasses for 
retarded children were being organized. 
She reviewed the progress which had 
been made providing for the eduea- 
tion exceptional children the pub- 
schools rather than institutions. 
She also stressed the importance fit- 
ting the school the needs the child. 
She stated that great majority 
eases children who play truant 


because the school they attend does not 


bring them the satisfaction achieve- 
ment which necessary for each one 
hand. She said that must 


and that school administra- 


tors must give the same kind 
tention this by-product that captains 
industry give those their special 
fields. She pointed out that the richest 
factor the coal mining industry 
present the utilization by-products 
which formerly were discarded, and she 
prophesied that would repeat 
this experience and that human wealth 
the community would greatly in- 
useful 


children 


endeavor those who 


are the obvious failures 
She stated that 


demand and rest 


system. such changes 


upon 
professional staff trained and skilled 
teachers. She expressed the hope that 
the International Council 
ful teachers, and that would the 


authoritative body questions sub- 


would serve 


ject matter, method, and school class 
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organization. She promised that the 
would stand back its mem- 
bers demanding high 
qualifications for those 
serve its fields; that would demand 
freedom for its members 
ers; and that would promote the idea 
that educational work, whether 
stitutions the publie day-schools, 
should the hands and directed 
men and women trained the sci- 
and art this ad- 
dress may seen the spirit which in- 
spired the founders the International 

the state programs 
special were presented 
from Canada, Connecticut, 
Wyoming, Wisconsin, and New York. 

The program the following day in- 
eluded diseussions such varying top- 
as: Motion Pictures for Crippled 
Children and for Deaf Children; Learn- 
ing the Deaf; Exceptional Behavior 
Primary Educational Problem; and 
Work with Neurotic and Psychopathic 
Children. From the very first the In- 
ternational was broad its 
and forward looking its point 
view. the business meeting 
the following day much time was de- 
voted the discussion local units 
and the organization state pro- 
The report the committee 
Constitution and By-Laws 
poned until the next meeting which was 

the Chicago meeting two very im- 
portant matters were discussed. The 
first was some medium 
tion between members. Obviously, 
was impossible for the questions all 
those interested the various types 
exceptional children answered 
individual correspondence. was 
wise impossible pass all the 
members helpful suggestions 


various units. There was pressing 

for some organ which could reach 
all members and through which mem- 
bers could The Year 
Book, which was the process 
ing printed, solved the problem partial- 
ly, but the question arose whether 
not year was often enough 
receive the help which the had 
offer. was finally decided that 
section the magazine, UNGRADED, 
should subsidized the official or- 
gan the The next topic was 
affiliation with the National 
Association order secure the bene- 
fits that organization. This met with 
favorable consideration and appeared 
settled. discussion the number 
meetings held each year, the 
personnel these meetings, the 
was decided that one gen- 
eral meeting should held each year; 
that the meeting should 
that, although this might pre- 
vent many teachers from attending, its 
advantages would outweigh the disad- 
vantages; and that the program should 
general, followed round-table dis- 
cussions. Resolutions outlining the aims 
the Council were adopted. 

The third annual meeting 
was held Ohio, 
February 24th, 1925. minutes 
throw light what had 
the interim, but Miss Farrell 
sent from the meeting. 
the group assembled 
Cineinnati, Miss Farrell 
that arrangements made for an- 
other time and place for the meeting, 
seems hopeless try meet 
with the Department Superintend- 
decided continue the meetings 
February each year with the days 
and hours arranged avoid the 
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congestion attendant upon the 
ics discussion this meeting were: 
Follow-up and After-care 
Education and Standards for 
Teachers of Spe ial Education. 

February, 1926, the fourth annual 
the International 


Spe cial 


for the Edueation Exeeptional Chil- 
dren met Washington, this 
meeting, Miss Graee Abbott, Chief 
the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
spoke the Work History Minors 
Ventality; Mr. Calvin 
Edueational Director the 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New 
York, The Prevention De- 
Mrs. Edith 


the Board Edueation, To- 


of Subnormal 
| errick, 


linque ney. 


Leleon Groves, 
ronto, Canada, spoke special eduea- 
tion that city. She praised the aims 
the particularly that which 
the emphasis the education 
the special child rather than his iden- 
pressed her gratification that there was 
idea making specimen the 
child, running after him with net 
and eyanide bottle and mounting him, 
purposes 


identification ‘IT take it,’’ she said, 
‘that to ‘set the little child in 
And, after all, 


than subject matter, 


your 
your aim. 
he not 
not greater than method, not 
than all else?’’ 

At this meeting, the Committee on 
Affiliation with the Department Su- 
perintendence was unable advise con- 
cerning the wisdom 
was voted that the Committee 
empowered arrange for affiliation 
its judgment the affiliation seemed 
advisable. election officers re- 
sulted follows: President. Miss Alice 
Vice-President, Miss 
Miss Warner; 


Metzne 


Executive 
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Miss 


Dubuque, 


Treasurer, Hanarose Haggerty, 

More than forty persons attended the 
fifth annual meeting the Couneil 
Dallas, Texas, first and second, 
1927. the first session, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention Blindness 
outlined Comprehensive Program for 
Children with Defective Vision; Perey 
Supervisor Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Lansing, Michigan, 
Placing the Handicapped Indus- 
try; and Dr. Warren Coxe the 
State Department, Albany, New York, 
deseribed New York 
for the Education Exceptional 


spoke 


Provision 
dren. The secretary read the reports 
chairman. Among these 
were the New England 
States, Western States, Canada, Europe. 
and Asia. The subject the time and 
place the annual meeting seems 
have been perennial one. the Dal- 
las meeting was suggested that the 
time arranged either before after 
Superin- 


the regional 
re presented 


that the Department 
tendence, and Mrs. Edith Groves ex- 
tended invitation for the Council 
hold its next meeting Toronto, Can- 
ada. the next meeting the 
was Boston, this invitation was 
the new president, Profes- 
sor Charles Elliott. 

one who attended the meeting 
Toronto February, 1928, will ever 
forget the hospitality extended the 
their 
better 


members the Couneil during 


stay that city. Perhaps 
deseription the spirit which pervad- 
contained resolution 


meeting can given than that 
read 
cepted the 

That express our heartfelt grati- 
tude the Ontario Government, the 
City Toronto, its Board Eduea- 
tion, civie clubs, private citizens, pub- 


~' 


) 
L 
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licity bureau, and press for the cordial 
and helpful preparation 
which enabled this Couneil 
hold the most fruitful 
history. 

That we, the visiting members 
the Council, are leaving the 
with admiration for the 
work the city Toronto the edu- 
cation exceptional children, and with 

That the gratitude the 
also extended the speakers who 
liberally their time and en- 

the first meeting the address 
welcome was given Mrs. Edith 
Groves, and the resolution adopted 
the Special Edueation Group 
The World Federation 
Edueation Associations August, 1927, 
was read Dr. regional 
chairman, Toronto. 

The minutes the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting Detroit, Michigan, 
April 17th, 1928, state that Professor 
Elliott presented letter from repre- 
sentative the International Society 
for Crippled Children, suggesting 
affiliation with the Council. Dr. 
suggested affiliation with The World 
Edueation Associations. 
consisting Dr. Sinelair, 
Mrs. Groves, and Professor Elliott was 
appointed discuss the matter and 
correspond with the two societies, and, 
favorable, recommend affiliations 
the next annual meeting. 

The seventh annual meeting the 
International was held 
troit, Michigan, February 20th, 1929. 
this time was moved that arrange- 
ments made for affiliation with The 
and that all members who noti- 
fied the secretary that they expected 


oy 


attend the meeting Geneva, Switzer- 
land, July 25th August 4th, 1929, 
should appointed delegates. 
tribute was paid Miss Elizabeth 
Farrell the founder the Interna- 
tional for the Edueation Ex- 
ceptional Children and life member- 
ship the association was presented 

May, 1929, the Council published 
United States and offering 
training for teachers exceptional 
children. This list had 
ingly prepared Dr. Warren Coxe 
and Miss Eleanore Ross the State 
Department New York. 
copy this list was sent each mem- 
ber. 

The 1930 meeting was held Phil- 
adelphia, February 20th 22nd. 
Through the efforts Dr. Gladys Ide 
the Philadelphia schools 
quate local arrangements were made for 
visiting special classes. The plan 
tion meetings was out with the 
following groups Orthoped- 
Sight-saving and Braille; Deaf and 
Partial Hearing; Open Air and Win- 
dow; Subnormal; Pre-School; Speech 
Improvement; and Administration and 
Dr. Meta Anderson Newark, New 
Jersey, was chosen president. The clos- 
ing address was given Miss Farrell. 
was one her last public appear- 
ances. After reviewing the history 
the Couneil, she spoke the present 
outlook the organization, She brought 
out the fact that the type educational 
training provided for exceptional chil- 
dren was influencing all school systems. 
Miss Farrell stated that before the term, 
ability groupings, had come into general 
use, the members the International 
Council were talking about the desir- 
ability teaching children what they 
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could learn and developing their powers 
their 
She urged the group present 


instead emphasizing deficien- 


cles. 


back their schools and 
that children taught aceording 
what they have and not according 


An- 


other tendency edueation which Miss 


what think they ought have. 


Farrell noted was the development 
differentiated the 


She this step 


all over 
country. 
the right direction, but she pointed out 
the necessity for recognizing the inter- 
ests and impulses the adolescent boy 
and girl, and for providing them with 
course study based these. 
‘Unless such curriculum pro- 


school career 


She 


\ ided, a she said, 


should not eX- 


pressed the hope that schools indus- 
try taught workmen with some 
knowledge the teaching process would 
established, and that 


trial schools the 


these indus- 


children would trained under the 
conditions the work-a-day world. She 
the the 


against turning the meetings into 


and reminded them the pur- 
had 


namely, develop teaching techniques 


warned 
fests, 


poses for which been 
that are needed the various types 
and develop units 


classes: 
subject matter, and that 
could presented the meetings, tak- 
home those who attended, put into 
use and then reported the next year 
In closing, Miss Farrell challenged the 
right any person the teacher 
another unless that person were willing 
exhaust every resource order 
better and better teacher. 
full failures. 
Your state did not ask you become 
You 


the men and women jail 
this 


she said, ‘‘are your 


teacher. offered yourself 
teacher. 


had had the kind teachers that 
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expected them have, 


question whether the jails would 
full. aware that there are thou- 
sand 


that there subnormality, psychopathic 


reasons for aware 
conditions, poverty, and what not, but 
one the greatest reasons the lack 
opportunity. 


ery teacher here think her failures, 


want ev- 


the men and women whose lives were 
eut short their opportunity 
were not well-trained enough; be- 
cause the education was not 
instrument our hands. How many 
people are less than they should be- 
cause lack the artistry making at- 
the the 


tractive world? 


moment, 
our lives the edueation this 


race 


try, let say with Wells, ‘It 


between and edueation. 
teacher. Destruction shall never 


It is necessary to pass in rapid re- 
view the meetings which have been held 
this deeade. The 1931 meeting was 
held Ohio, 


the early struggles. 


the seene 
1932 


the subject diseussion the Coun- 


Cleveland, 


cil meeting Washington was the fu- 
ture the organization. Dr. Meta An- 
derson, Dr. Gladys Ide, Miss Alice Metz- 
ner, Professor Charles Elliott, Miss May 
Bryne, and others gave their views 
upon whether not the Council should 
should affiliate with the Department 
Reaman Ontario, Canada, pointed 
out that this was International Coun- 
cil, and that were meet part 
the National Edueation 
there would opportunity hold 


The 


matter was referred the Board Di- 


any the meetings Canada. 


rectors with power act. was moved 
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that the Board also take under advise- 
ment plan for bulletin which would 
published the society during the 
next 

the meeting Minneapolis, Minn- 
esota, 1933, the first order busi- 
ness was consideration the replies 
questionnaires sent members 
the Board was voted 
large majority that the International 
Council should not give its separate 
existence and become the 
newly organized department Special 
relation the International 
other national organizations interested 
exceptional children should one 
the closest was further 
voted that the International Council for 
the Edueation Exceptional Children 
change its name International Council 
for Children. This same 
provision was made the newly adopt- 
constitution. was voted that the 
Council itself with the welfare 
and education all types exception- 
children, and that seek serve 
equally both administrators 
ers. this meeting, Mr. Wooden 
suggested that the 
operate the establishment maga- 
zine dealing with children. 
was moved that the Miss 
Beatrice take the matter 
publishing the proceedings the elev- 
enth annual meeting the Couneil with 
the Assistant Commissioner 
tion. 

1934 the meeting was again held 
there, Miss Elizabeth Farrell, 
Mrs. Edith Groves, and Dr. 
Sinclair had passed away. 
tion expressing the sorrow the Coun- 
cil was sent those nearest Dr. Sin- 
clair, and was moved that issue 


92 
od 


Farrell. 

The current meeting was held Bal- 
timore, Maryland, February 23, 
Tributes Miss Jennie Lou- 
den and Mrs. Elise Mustor, both 
whom had been active members the 
Council, were read. resolution 
appreciation Mr. Harley Wooden 
for his interest and effort editing the 
Council Review was adopted. 

The topie adopted for the next 
conference was was sug- 
gested that definite appeal might 
made teachers the rural areas and 
the small cities making the theme 
the deal with the general 
those places, the child re- 
lation the normal child empha- 
sized. was decided have exhibits 
this meeting various types ma- 
terials appropriate the needs ex- 
ceptional 

That the International Council for 
right exist and has grown into 
and flourishing organization 
beyond question. There are present 
more than one thousand members rep- 
resenting practically all the states 
the Union and Canada. 
While valuable ground was lost during 
the depression the international phase 
the Council’s program, steps have, 
recently, been taken strengthen that 
part the organization’s work, This 
was accomplished through 
tion the the World Fed- 
eration Edueation Associations held 
Oxford, England, this last August. 
behalf the Couneil that great 
assembly will far toward renewing 
and the interest Europe, 
Africa, and the Far East. 
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The Social Problem the Gifted 
Child 


CLEVELAND MYERS 


GARRY C. MYERS, PH. D., is head of 
College, Western Reserve University, Clevel 
Who in America, American Men of Science, 
Biography Besides being the author of sev 
and a wide array of instructional materials, 
Education, associate editor of the High School 


is editor-in-chief of Weedon’s 
of Children’s Activities. 

Dr. Myers is also a member of The 
is chairman of its publicity committee. 


accomplishment. 

the twenty-second last 
ary the writer participated confer 
ence The Gifted Child Behavior 
Problem, 


session the thirteenth 
annual the 
Council for Exceptional Children, held 
the U.S. 


International 


Elise 
Office was chair- 
man. 

One member who heads adjustment 
school reported the seven-year- 
old child alleged have over 
al.) 


physical had 


(From 90-110 considered norm- 
Although this child has known 
fed 


himself, dressed himself, nor waited 


never 


himself the normal way, and was only 
slowly acquiring such self-help. From 
the time was eighteen months age 
was read while fed, until recent- 
ly. appeared almost hopelessly un- 
able adapt himself other children. 
the 
most whom had had experience with 
bright child very likely per- 
Also 


was generally agreed that segregate 


was the concensus group, 


children, extremely 
sonality and behavior problem. 
the highly gifted children into special 
classes, while superb for stimulating the 


development, was doubt- 
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ind, Ohio. I 
eral books on 


Teacher, 


Modern Encyclopaedia, of 


Education, Cleveland 
e may be found listed in Who's 
ational Cyclopaedia of American 
yarent education, child psychology, 
he is advisory editor of the Journal of 
and of Child Welfare Magazine, and 
Junior Home for Mothers, and 


» Department of Parent 


| 
and the N 


International Council for Exceptional Children, and 


ful value for helping them 
This I for a 
years though, 
the first 


country, far can ascertain, eigh- 


cially. have maintained 


number regret 


admit, wrote article this 
teen years ago, advocating special 
for the gifted and described such 
experiment had helped initiate 
the 


for 


carry Brooklyn Training 


School 


the famous studies given 
dren above 140 Q., are not group 
intellectual 


ness, emotional instability, lack 


Lewis Terman, says: 


characterized one-sided- 


ciability, social adaptability, 


other types maladjusted personality. 
Indeed every personality 
and character trait such children aver- 
age much better than the general school 


population. social rat- 


ings, social interests and play activities, 


children group are either 


normal 


the criterion was adult 


ion. these children been rated so- 


cially the other children, 


MYERS, Broadening the Course of Study 
Brighter Student, Journal of Educational 
Administration and Supervision, January, 1917. 
“LEWIS TERMAN, ed., Mental and Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children, Genetic 


1G. C. 
for the 


Studies of Genius, vol. III, p. 473. 

*G. C. MYERS, Developing Personality in the 
Child at School, pp. 273-274, Greenberg, New York, 
1931. 
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sults doubtless would have been less fa- 
vorable for the gifted ones. 

measured grown-ups, many 
bright children seem more adaptable 
than average children 
more frequent escapes from those 
their own age they find satisfaction 
associating with and 
studies which highly gifted chil- 
dren are adjudged the rank and file 
other children comparing 
ably with them likableness. 

any one working with parents, 
hearing many their problems, knows, 
children superior mentality 
cialized less readily, than 
those average 

schools, assures his readers that the chil- 
dren who were segregated and labelled 


that should watched. can easily 


said, ‘‘is matter 


phasize the fact that responsibility goes 
with high 

Goddard apparently arrived 
that ‘‘it can easily con- 
trolled,’’ from visiting classes high 
with their teachers. could not have 
talked with the other children the 
school, with the home-neighborhood 
dren, with the school librarians, with 
the drivers buses and conductors 
traveled. happen have done so.) 

The man who has made, perhaps, the 
most thorough study over years per- 
sonality and behavior traits gifted 
children Prof. Paul Witty 


4H. H. GODDARD, School Training of Gifted 
Children, 1928, World Book Company, N. Y., p. 118. 


Northwestern University. now 
checking the gifted students recently 
attracted several universities. 
understood him correctly, said the 
Baltimore Convention the Interna- 
tional for Exceptional Children, 
that the highly gifted child very like- 

Not all highly gifted are conceited 
unable get with others. Some are 
very likable, indeed. Nevertheless they 
have far more opportunity prigs 
and social misfits than average chil- 
dren, Let see. 

The child very superior mentality 
will inevitably discover that is; 
will his parents (He 
perior general ability even more 
special ability, without his par- 
ents’ and teachers’ knowing it.) 

before entering school the high- 
gifted child will find most other 
children his age dull and uninter- 
esting. accordingly will, more read- 
ily than the average mentality, 


excel these older children strongly in- 


than himself. 


tellectual dexterity, almost never 
equals them the usual play skills; 
probably will lag far behind the aver- 
age child his age these 
turally feels less inferior play 
when with the older children than with 
those his age, since being much young- 
won’t expected match the 
older ones strength, speed, and dex- 
terity the physical rough and tumble 
the neighborhood playground. There- 


has slight urge try make 


this direction. But there 
countless times when playmates his age, 
especially after the age six eight, 
will bring strong pressure him 


ticipate their out-of-doors contests. 
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With little practice the play skills 
which they have developed fairly 
becomes 
Most 
the other children razz him all the 


high degree, this gifted child 
the butt playground ridicule. 


more for his awkwardness, they 
know can outdo them books and 
that his intellectual agility often 
praised grown-ups—one way they 
have ‘‘getting 

Naturally with tremendous odds 
against him the playground, striving 
every person, cannot find sat- 
poorly, when his failures bring 
him ridicule. He, therefore, runs away 
from this unpleasant situation, escaping 
the more readily because 
strong allurements turn to: can 
read, and read books these other chil- 
dren cannot read; can sponge fas- 
cinating knowledge they perhaps can’t 
comprehend, and can paint pictures 
his mind and spin dreams without 
end. probably can invent stories for 
other children enjoy and adults 
marvel at. perhaps, create with 
pencil, crayon, paint, can enjoy love- 
musie the beautiful art. 
such achievements constantly aware 
his superiority, and this awareness 
his teachers, parents, and their adult 
friends help him magnify. 

Now practically all these things 
can alone. The more 
makes them, the more satisfaction 
enjoys, and the more ready 
spend his time them—especially when 
the slightest hardships face him the 
playground—and the more, also lags 
consequence play skills. 

Nevertheless, this gifted, socially 
maladjusted child grows older, especial- 
rives it, observes the high value 
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placed others his age 
skills, getting along happily with his 
contemporaries, and winning and 
maintaining many friends. Some chil- 
dren seem not care all for 
ionship. probably are only throw- 
ing smoke sereen cover their 
anxieties. Indeed, one can never sure 
any average gifted child does not 
long popular with normal play- 
mates and The chances 
are that every one them who so- 
cially misfit clearly conscious his 
and suffers keenly account 
it. 

Advancing farther and farther ahead 
ments, and falling farther and farther 
them his play skills, the 
highly gifted child school age will re- 
peatedly try like other children 
But his 


arrears tend pile and his worries 


and join them their fun. 


over them grow. 


such children for their school work. 


They can even put together 
boarding school where they play and 
live together while school. But hav- 
ing long practiced escaping efforts 
normal adaptation, are they likely 
easily adapted socially 
Suppose that they 
Then 


they would robbed family life. Be- 


brought together? 
were put together very young. 


sides, even then they were able be- 
come reasonably well adjusted socially 
among those about their own mental 
level, how could they expected ad- 
just themselves the larger social world 
after leaving school? 

Now special classes for highly gifted 
children, those children seem 
have much promise and much 
offer the world, ought desirable. 
There convineing evidence, how- 
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ever, that such measures for their 
tion have proved workable measured 
terms social development, person- 
ality growth, and mental health. 

The plan probably would workable 
but for the human frailties adults, 
particularly parents teachers. 
Where are teachers gifted classes who 
don’t constantly betray, and more 
less uneonsciously, their own feeling 
superiority other teachers, for having 
been singled out teach these 
Their casual conversation with other 
children, teachers, and folk outside 
school very likely bear such sug- 
gestions. Even the remarks other 
teachers the same building help single 
out this superior group children. 
course some these same phenomena 
dren the regular classes; yet the label 
doesn’t concentrate with 
parable vehemence. 

But the harm teachers’ attitudes 
concerning those special classes is, 
exceedingly less serious than the 
harm done parents those children. 

talk ten minutes any one before ap- 
prising him that has boy the high 
class school. Isn’t likely that 
the child hears often 
mentality? would easier for 
camel through the eye needle 
than for such child not grow 

gifted children, already 
disposed exploit their superiority, are 
much more likely brag 
children. when they are segregated. 
these parents were thinking the per- 
sonality and the happiness and great- 
est usefulness their children, they 
would guard against doing such 


injury them. They would try 


make their children socially minded, se- 
cially attractive, causing them feel 
added responsibilities for service their 
fellows proportion their superior 
capacities. While helping 
dren develop superior mental 
aptitudes, they should also help them 
cultivate humility. should the teach- 
ers these children. But how very 
What calls for more wisdom and 
skill than good parent teacher 
very bright child?’’ 

All these frailties parents well 
teachers may, course, express 
themselves even when the very gifted 
child the regular grade and elass 
school, only not foreefully. 

But what about intellectual 
erowth this child the regular 
class? Ile may find the work so bore- 
some grow indifferent, acquiring 
habits mental and even fail 
his grade; may become serious 
behavior problem. 

The usual expedient 
more rapidly, have him skip one 
several grades along his school course. 
Though bright child who 
skipped will not make the work 
missed, most will more than so, For 
the gifted child’s 
rapid advancement generally 
pretty But not such procedure 
nearly always hazardous his person- 
development? One several 
years younger than his classmates, 
ready lagging social play skills, 
falls behind still more. Often his plight 
truly 

want the gifted child enjoy 
normal mental growth, course. 
also want him socially adaptable 

likable and happy. How then 


°G. C. MYERS, Developing Personality in the 
Child at School, p. 278, Greenberg, New York, 1931. 
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shall deal with him school? 
The greatest possibility for the best 
the 


afforded when school 


all-around development 
child 
learns his own speed the regular 
this end the 


this regular class needs gain 


children. 
clear concept the problem 
vidual among the 
ability learn. Then she needs find 
ways setting each child what 
well—easy enough for the dullest 
the class, hard enough for the bright 
est. She needs also find ways help- 


ing all the pupils find social 


faction, particularly their 
formal with one another the 
the 


Better still, she 


schoolroom 


needs 


learn how win the the 


parents of bright children to these ends, 


4 


helping create interest, learn get 


happily with other their 


ave right the home neighborhood. 


dren need definite training 


sibility. They should have some 


hard things about the home and_ 


held strietly performing such things 
They need training do- 


very 


ing tasks with their 


ordinary routine habits about the home 
they should aequire passion for pre- 
They should have training 
self-sacrifice and sportsmanship. 


HILDREN 


customed often through their 
cleverness, they should learn win 
without braggadocio and lose 
without anger under discouragement. 
Above all, they need training humili- 
and appropriate regard for others’ 
rights and feelings. 

matter how proficient they may 
certain skills, nor how superior 
their may become, they cannot 
develop into leaders other people 
they are not likable. Not power nor 
might, but being socially attrae- 
tive will they grow into the place among 
their fellows which nature they are 
mentally endowed fill.’” 

wish that every parent precoci- 
ous child would, every night bedtime 
utter fervently this prayer: help 
ine for child’s sake, learn humili- 


pp. 259-260. 


Education Meetings 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION and 
As- 
Louis, Missouri—Septem- 


AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
SOCIATION 


ber 30-October 


AMERICAN 
annual meeting 
October 7-10. 


AMERICAN 


TION Sixty-fourth 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

SOUTHERN 
Louis, 


Missour: November 19-20, 


New Members Regional Board 


dren happy announce the ad- 
its re- 


dition four new members 
board. They are 
Chief the Physic- 


ally Handicapped Children’s Bureau, 


Al- 


State Department 


New York. 
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School Psy- 


chologist, Butte, Montana. 


CATHERINE 


Measurements and Supervisor 
Classes, Birmingham, Ala. 

Class 


T acher, Hamp- 


Special 
New 


THOMPSON, 
Portsmouth, 


shire. 
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School 


Jay 


JAY B. 
education. 


NASH, PH. D., was born in the State of Ohio, where he 
He did his graduate work at California, Columbia, and New 


received most of his 
York universities. 


He has held a number of important educational positions in his field of specialization, 
and since 1929, has been professor of education and chairman of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education and Health of New York University. 


Dr. Nash also holds a number of high 
national organizations interested in health 


offices and committee appointments in various 
and 


physical education. He is the author of 


Spectatoritis (Dodd Mead Publishing Company), Administration of Physical Education and 


Health (A. 8. 
articles. 


Barnes and Company), and several other books, 


besides numerous magazine 


His wide range of activities and educational contributions have brought him citations 


by Who's Who in America, Who's Who in 


American Education, 


Leaders in Education, the 


American Academy of Physical Education, and the American Physical Education Association. 


question not much when 
school when start skill 
The 


this question will always conditioned 


the query—what kind school? 
not the intention raise question 
what age children should sent 
should 


school how long they 


kept there—in all probability, the age 
younger the era 


hours 


will 


iarge cities increases, the school 
will 

The question with which are 
deal concerned with the age levels 
which children can begin learning fine 
co-ordinated skills with and 
safety. 

The works Gesell, Tilney, and 
indicate plainly that 
particularly the nervous system, passes 
through number growth levels from 
Much the 


change the nervous system due 


infancy maturity. 


mere growth based largely the 


chronological age. Thus, certain level 


necessary before arrive real effi- 
learning. Gesell says, 
child aequires much this equipment 
through the process natural 
further adds, ‘‘The mind grows and 


one the most fundamental 


Interpretations of Physical Education, 
Barnes & Coe., p. 73. 


1 NASH, 
1931, A. S. 


question growth, the 


erowth of the nervous system, becomes 
central 


one the problems the 


abstraction; but 


the evi- 
dences mental growth are real, 
crete, and inexhaustible.’ 
large muscle-nerve groups, but herein 
referred the archaic muscle-nerve 
are those that develop first 
the life time the 


velop first the life the individual. 


race and also de- 


These muscle-nerve groups have to do 


with broad, sweeping 


walking, hanging, skipping, 
and the various phases so-called 
activities, games, 
or, other words, the whole 
that which usually refer spon- 
taneous play. experiments have 
shown that such skills climbing stairs, 
hanging, mounting stools, roller skating, 
and going down slides can taught 
very early age, for here are deal- 
Another form such early age expres- 
sion seen broad, sweeping move- 
sketching, dancing, 


ments 


2 Ibid 
®GESSELL, Infancy and Human Growth, 1929, 
The Maemillan Co., pp. 1-4. 
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similar 


and swimming—activities 


primitive societies. 
Contrast 

groups with the accessory muscle-nerve 


these 
groups, namely, those that have 
with the fine skills the eye, 
listening, maintaining posture, sustain- 
ing attention, and moving the small 
have said, 
devel- 


the fingers. 
skill 


oped late the race 


these groups 


develop late 
the 

the contention this paper that 
the 
namely, the period from birth eight 


early years children’s 
years age and maybe older, should 
offer large opportunities for the exercise 
these older muscle-nerve groups. This 
important time life lay down 
solid basis which the foun- 
dation health. the 
time for the development rhythm— 


Likewise, 


rhythm the body whole—rhythm 
that sketching, 


drawing, singing games 


may expressed 
low organi- 
zation, and moulding, all which in- 
volve large free sweeping movements. 
This the time when children 
sing, skip, and run, strong this 
drive primitive children that many 
trast the rhythmie expression primi- 
tive children with that city children 
and the comparison will reveal the su- 
There 


basis for the contention that chil- 


periority the so-called savage. 


dren living our own Indian 
ties the negro children living the 
South have any greater rhythmic heredi- 
tary endowments; they have simply had 
the opportunity for expressing them- 


selves using groups 
which are more nearly mature than the 
fine skill groups. 

the 


average child’s going school constitute 


Many conditions that surround 
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strain. The child must make many ad- 
justments new conditions and other 
children—his hours body activity are 
eut down—and, too often, required 
sit seat ill-adjusted his body 
addition this, there 
heating, 


measurements, 
artificial lighting, artificial 
and whole string conditions which 


militate against the child’s natural 
needs and tendencies. Too often other 
strains are imposed upon the school 
child. eye, the natural focus 


which yonder hill top, required 


focus short distances, sometimes 


close fifteen inches. too 
often placed upon so-called good posture 
—sit straight—keep your chest up, 
and forth. 

Even some our best schools mem- 
ory lessons are assigned too early 
And when the printed page 
presented the child often sees printing 
has, perhaps, been taught 
takes thinking make these 


adjustments. 


age, 


fully recognized that these con- 
ditions are but 
our best authorities elementary edu- 


not universal, some 


cation estimate that they apply over 
ninety per cent the children the 
erades. 


two pro- 


schools the vicinity New 


first 


York are memorizing the 
second grade and compelling the chil- 
dren start reading and writing and 
the use small symbols the age 
six and seven. 

almost 
dition this strain, still have 


unbelievable that, ad- 


homework—not 
but 
elementary 


ers who insist upon 
the three 
many times 
This home work, have many 


often grades, 
upper 
erades. 
times referred legalized 
ty. Requiring children give their 


romping, skipping, and jumping, which 


they can express themselves, for any 
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tivities which tax the fine skill 
nerve groups can not justified 
any educational system. Putting strain 
these muscle-nerve groups has three 
unfortunate results: (1) inefficien- 
the learning procedure. Neural 
growth has not far enough 
allow for rapid learning. This has 
tendency cause discouragement and 
school. sets complexes. 
The child likely take for granted 
dull existence. (2) this 
type too often cause strains which may 
become the basis neurosis. This 
may the beginning life-long in- 
stability. (8) The third great danger 
starting these fine muscle-nerve skills 
too early that deprives the child 
broad sweeping movements the large 
only the basis for health but also the 
basis for many the arts. 

Gesell has found that starting child 
the learning skills before has 
the proper growth 
cient from the standpoint the learn- 
ing time. For example, with identical 
twins one started months 


later than the other, and, very 


COUNCIL MEMBER ETHIOPIA 

ISS Leona Kibby, Battle Creek chapter 
member the International Council, 
sailed from New York, May, for Ethiopia 
organize braille classes the capital city 
Addis 

She seems greatly enjoying her work 
that strange and war-stricken country, 
and writes enthusiastically about it. 

She also pays tribute the natural beauty 
the country, the comparatively high de- 
gree civilization existing there, the edu- 
cation and culture the emperor, Haile 
Selassie, and his devotion the progress 
and welfare his subjects. This quite 
contrast the popular conception among 
western peoples concerning that land sup- 
posedly wild and barbarous tribes. 


time, overtook and even surpassed him. 
This child, with the 
learned few months what took 
the other child many months learn. 

The argument for delaying training 
small skills has not only 
firm physiological foundation but 
confirmed experience. The Greek 
palestra was place for 
their early years have edueation 
through spontaneous play. 
progressive schools have confirmed this 
wisdom. study child life primi- 
tive communities adds weight the ar- 
gument. The Russian school system with 
its three hours day for children the 
open air shows practiced the 
modern day. 

the safe side seems wise 
defer exposing children 
which eall for small skills 
with the incidental strains and tenden- 
cies resulting often neuroses. 
These activities can picked much 
more efficiently when the body has at- 
tained higher level growth. There 
every reason that early 
years can spent much more profitably 
broad sweeping play activities which 
will lay the foundation for accessory 


muscle-nerve skills later years. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Harry Baker, president The 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children has received most co-operative 
response from Dr, William J. Bogan, super- 
intendent of Chicago schools, in reply to the 
announcement the convention. 
Dr. Bogan has already appointed local com- 
mittees arrange for entertainment, for 
schools, and for special program given 
Thursday evening group Chicago 
school children, 
other words, everything possible from 
local standpoint being done assure 
the Council most profitable and pleasant 


meeting. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


NEW VACCINE AGAINST INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

science unrelenting its war prevention. This year, accord- 

ing the the International Society for Crippled Children, 
new weapon being tried against the infantile paralysis epidemie North 
Carolina and Virginia. Dr. Park the New York Health Depart- 
ment recently devised vaccine from the crushed spinal cords monkeys that 
had been infected with.the disease. believed that injection this 
will produce permanent immunization against polio, consequently, the results 
its use will anxiously awaited both the medical and educational profes- 


sions. 


NEW AUDIOMETER ABOUT ANNOUNCED 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories, co-operation with others, developed some 
years ago the first and efficient means detecting the hard-of-hearing 
child. This was done through their invention the and Audiometers. 

the present time, new audiometer embodying several novel features 
about its inventor, Solomon Waldman. The Waldman 
Audiometer, known, lays claim the following: 

combination one instrument the features the and Audio- 


meters, namely both voice and tuning fork recognition. 


2. Utilization of AC and DC house currents instead of exhaustible batteries. 


Accurate determination, through potentiometer, loudness for any 
the various pitches used. 
Capacity, through the use radio pick up, test larger groups 
one time, 
All persons engaged work for the hard-of-hearing, the detection such 
children, will look forward with interest further announcements and appraisals 


this new instrument. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL SITS WORLD CONFERENCE 


Two members the Council, Miss Marian Hebbard, seeretary, and Dr. 
Samuel Laycock the board directors attended the con- 
ferences world associations held Oxford, England, August 10-17. 

Dr. who also the Journal’s advisory board, enjoyed ex- 
tended England, and besides attending the conferences, spent much 
the summer visiting schools for exceptional children. 

Miss Hebbard, who officially represented the Council, was able make 
many contacts behalf her organization through the Miss Ish- 
bel MacDonald who introduced her many leading delegates from the vari- 
ous nations. 

was Miss Hebbard’s hope that she might, through these contacts, 
strengthen the international aspects the program, but, 
press, only meager details her efforts and are available. 
However, complete report what she did and the response that she re- 
ceived will found the next issue the Journal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Communications of general interest in the field of 


REPLY MR. LEE 


WAS interested Mr. John Lee’s com- 

ments the May issue concerning some 
statements Baltimore address Hu- 
man Engineering. take that doubt- 
ful the ability the school bring about 
permanent change personality, and that 
considers contentions too optimis- 
tic. 

few years ago should have agreed with 
him, but experience with many children over 
period years has given 
proof that claim not exaggerated, and 
for the following reason. The methods em- 
ployed our for developing the 
tellect are no longer of an indefinite charae- 
ter and for that reason obtain very defi- 
nite results. apply the same principles 
to develop personality, it should be just as 
reasonable expect similar definite results. 

Rating Chart which have used for some 
ten years, and which has given similar 
results the field personality develop- 
ment those one obtains from using proper 
psychological principles the teaching 
any school subject. Two fundamental prin- 
ciples are involved. Human nature tends 
react, first, according to expectations, and, 
second, according the recognition given 
those reactions, 

Our schools, every educationalist knows, 
have many pupils who feel inadequate and 
who have lost confidence themselves. 
from this group that most our delin- 
quents come. experience has taught 
that these students are failures most cases 
because emotional attitude which be- 
clouds the operation their intellect. 
personality they are quite acceptable, but 


exceptional children are solicited for publication) 


our school systems very little, any, credit 
given for personality 
of intellect is all that counts. I have found, 
however, that soon recognition made 
these characteristics and credit given for 
them, the individual sees himself as a worth 
while person, with the result that over- 
comes the intellectual difficulties which 
has previously had. for this reason 
that feel that intelligence tests are real 
the actual intellectual powers 

space permitted could give many ex- 
amples what has been accomplished the 
use this chart not only permanently ad- 
justing personality, but also the awaken 
the space year. Development 
sonality, like the development intellect, 
continuous process from birth death. 
should the effort every teacher 
give every pupil the proper orientation to 
life, and develop the innate power 
direct himself. not deny that can 
permanently develop intellect, and affirm 
that can just definitely develop and 
permanently adjust personality, but must 
work according the same underlying prin- 
ciples. 

felt that sufficient trial this 
Personality Rating Chart had been made, not 
only myself, but other educationalists 
published this past summer, and now 
available those teachers and administra- 
tors who are interested the development 
personality. confident that fair 
trial will demonstrate that the state- 
address were not exaggerated. 

—G. ELMORE REAMAN, principal, 
Glen Lawrence School, Toronto, Ont. 


CONVENTION WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


the sixteenth biennial convention the 
the Blind held the Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky, June 24 to 28, the following of- 
ficers were elected: PRESIDENT, Mr. 
Watts, secretary Virginia Association for 
the Blind, Richmond, Virginia; FIRST VICE- 
PRESIDENT, Mr. Ellis, superintendent, 
American Printing House for Blind, 
Louisville, Kentueky; SECOND VICE-PRES- 
IDENT, Captain Baker, managing di- 


rector Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, Toronto, Canada; TREASURER, Mr. 
Francis Ierardi, editor National Braille 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts; SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, Mr. Stetson Ryan, executive 
secretary State Board Education the 
Blind, Hartford, Connecticut. 

About 350 delegates from 
state and from Hawaii and Canada attended 
the convention. new constitution 
for classification members was adopted. 
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Meeting the Needs 


EXCEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN 


Exceptional Children 


Rural Schools 


Digest of an address by Helen Heffernan, 

and Rural Education of the California State 

the Department of Special Education of the N 

for the education of excep- 
tional children comparatively new 
departure. According the report the 
White House Conference Child Health and 
Protection, only about ten per cent of our 


handicapped children who require instruction 


remedial corrective nature have op- 


portunity receive it. Even for cities, the 


problem meeting the needs exceptional 


children only beginning explored. 
Naturally, the rural school, where financial 
support is meager, where teachers are rela- 


tively less well-trained, where pupil popula- 
tion scattered over large areas, and where 
the attitude the may 
bringing the rear, 
providing adequate opportunity the field 


or indifferent, is 


of special edueation, 


Recent trends education have made the 
school more adapted the needs all chil- 
dren, and hence more suitable for the ex- 
ceptional child. The aim modern 


tion know the whole child completely 


comes more and more apparent that all edu- 
cation is special education. The modern 


school aims provide environment con- 
ducive the complete development every 
child’s potential possibilities. Such philos- 
ophy has significant implications for special 
education. The exceptional child not apart 
from the school program, but merely child 


who may need special equipment, differenti- 


ated methods and materials, and 
tional program adapted 
needs. The school believes that its fune- 


tion is to help the child to compensate for 
his handicaps and use his abilities the 
m2ximum, 

The 


graded 


teaching the 
difficulties, to 


problem of 


rural school presents 
the rural teacher does 
the 
For example, the one-teacher 
the number 
the 


recognize the types 


sure, but ordinarily 
not the burden of 
city teacher. 


] 


SCI 


carry large classes 


California average 


pupils sixteen. classroom teacher 
educated to 
and to 
t chniques required by the exceptional child’s 


least 


can be 


know some of the specialized 


cases 


peculiar problem, she could give at 


the attention needed. 


me ot 
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Chief of the Division of Elementary Education 


Department of Education. Delivered before 
.E.A., in Denver, Colorado, July 1, 1935. 
The great need in rural areas is to give 


teachers educational perspective in the treat- 
of the individual child. 
the 
standards 


ment the general 


classroom, less rigidity of 
and 
curricular adjustments will make possible 
meet the needs many our exceptional 
nearly normal possible,’’ 
has been suggested the slogan for the edu- 
With all the 


may 


program 


more flexibility 


children, 


cation the exceptional child. 
the 
possess, perhaps it prevents one of the worst 
into fallen in the 
treatment of our exceptional children; name- 


disadvantages which rural school 


errors which have 


ly, complete segregation from the normal so- 


cial group. 


Superintendents, principals, and supervis- 
the needs of 


schools by 


ors do much to meet ex- 


can 
ceptional children rural en- 
couraging rural teachers specialize some 
field special education during summer ses- 
California, have been develop- 
ing a corps of teachers, well distributed over 
the state, who are qualified give expert 
the field speech correction. 
1925, have had State Bureau 
Speech Education. The work this bureau 
has been largely directed toward the train- 
Work with 
reimbursed 


sions, 


assistance 


Since 


ing of teachers in speech work, 


special defectives has been 
the the 
the physically handicapped; namely, an- 


hundred 


state on same basis as work with 


nual reimbursement of two dollars 


per pupil average daily attendance. 


One great source leadership meeting 
the problems special cases rural areas 
the supervisor. 
have hundred sixty per- 
the professional direction 


is provided by school 


California we one 
engaged in 
of the educational 


ties, 


sons 
two coun- 


supervisors are employed particularly 


for work with exceptional children, but in 
other counties the supervisor health edu- 
cation or the general supervisor renders ser- 
vice comparable the special education de- 
cities. 


nts of 


partm 

the counties where special supervisors 
interesting pioneer 
These counties 


are emphasizing. the early discovery and ad- 


have been provided, an 


program is being developed. 


justment minor handicaps preventive 
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program to avoid later more serious malad 
This work ineludes pre-school 


and 


work, home visitation, speech problems, 
individual problems adjust- 
ment. one the counties, delayed 
reading program for the mentally immature 
and remedial reading program elimin- 
ate school maladjustment have already giv- 
evidence profitable results. 

The traveling child guidance have 


been a source of real help for Socially malad- 


New York 


FOR THE CONSERVATION 


sponsoring its first comprehensive survey 


for the conservation of the hearing of 
school children, New York City has much 
offer in the way of suggestions to those in- 
terested the problems the hard hear- 
ing the observation its Civil Works 
Project 177, which has been in operation 
since January, 

The program has a twofold objective: 
The discovery and medical school 
children needing aural attention. 
2. Suitable educational provisions; namely, 
lip-reading instruction for those children 
classified having hearing impairment 
not amenable treatment that will result 
the restoration hearing the pre- 
vention its further loss 

Centers have been established throughout 
the city where children are being classified 
for medical and educational care the basis 
of individual hearing tests, otological exam 
inations, and intensive lip-reading instruction. 

throughout the summer, the work was con 
centrated in five centers. In valuing the sue- 
cess of the project, it is significant to note 
that each of the centers had an enrollment 
one hundred and more children voluntari- 
attending the lip-reading 

A report, dated April 1, 1935, submitted 
Administration Headquarters Daniel 
Caplin, Project Director, contained the fol- 
lowing interesting information: 

Report Audiometer Survey 

A 4A Audiometer test is given by groups, 
from 40, all children above the 
grade. Children herein reported have had 
least two such examinations, 

Total number children tested ........ 606,549 
Total Number Impairments Found 
the Basis Audiometer Tests 


justed children rural and small city com 
munities where permanent was 
financial impossibility. The child guidance 
clinic has made possible treat many 
problem children their own community 
and their own homes. has been 
ney for constructive planning for child 


hood through which the educational forees, 


age 


health officers, probation departments, and 
welfare agencies united for concerted action 


prevent social and personal maladjustment. 


Cit Surve 


HEARING CHILDREN 


Impaired hearing: Children 


Total Number of Children With Ear 
Conditions Who Not Show 


Impaired Hearing 


(Children reporting running ears, earaches, 
test) 


Report Audiometer Survey 
A 2A Audiometer test is given to all chil- 
dren whose test results indi- 
cate a hearing impairment both ears. 
It is frequently given to cases of marked 
ihpairment in one ear where follow-up is in- 
dicated. The Audiometer test indi- 
vidual test of both air and bone condition. 
Total Number Children Tested With 
Audiometer 

Total to date 
Report Otological Work 


otological examination given all 


children showing impairment the 
Audiometer test. It includes an ear, nose, 
and throat examination, the Weber and Gal- 
ton tests, (the Rinne and Schwabach tests 
necessary and recommendations for eduea- 
tional and medical treatment. By the time 
the otological examination completed, the 
child has had least five hearing tests. 
Total Number of Children Given the 
Otological Examination 
Recommendations Basis 6,915 
Otological Examinations 


Lip-reading cases 


Front seat case 
Periodie retest 
Incomplete 


Pathological cases 
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Total Number Reports Second 
Examinations 
Private Physicians and Clinies 
The project calls for examination 
otologist the school and referral private 
physicians and for treatment and in- 
vestigation. effort made have 
second otological examination and 

tion for each child. 
Report Follow-up Work 
Number Letters sent Parents 
Letters for consent otological 


Number Home Visits Made 
Home visits made date ...... 9,111 


Total Number Children Receiving 
Lip-reading Instruction 


1 All technicians, physicians and teachers were 
especially trained for the work. The work was 
carried on in the parochial schools as well as the 


public sheools. 


Total Number Children Given 
Otological Examination 
Awaiting Assignment Lip-reading Groups 

Total number 386 

The project sponsored the Board 
Education New York City, financed first 
the and then federal, state, 
and municipal funds, 

The training personnel and supervision 
was done Miss Estelle Samuelson un- 
der the auspices The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Ine. The League 
hopes that such demonstration the ex- 
istence hearing problems 
children will assume some permanent form 
and extend the children throughout the 
country. 

The New York League for the Hard 
Hearing, Inc., one of the early organizations 
formed the interests adults and 
dren with hearing impairments, celebrates its 
twenty-fifth anniversary this year. Its pub- 
licity program the interests the chil- 
dren our schools started almost with the 


inception of the movement. 


Echoes from the 1933 Toronto Convention 


A’ a result of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council for Chil- 
dren in Toronto in February of 1933, the Do- 
minion Bureau Statistics included its 
recently issued Annual Survey 
tion Canada special section special 
schools and classes for handicapped and de- 
linquent children. 

The survey indicates that there are 7500 
blind persons Canada, more than half 
whom are over the age 65, while only about 
one-tenth are younger than years. Most 
this latter group are the special schools 
supported the governments. 
There are total six such schools. 

For some 158 partially seeing children 
there are classes number the larger 
cities including Montreal, Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Edmonton, and Calgary, be- 
sides Ontario Rural Program. 

Canada has about 14,000 persons who are 
deaf, most of whom are young, and half of 
whom have speech. The provincial schools 
for the deaf are attended about 1,400 
children. Special classes also for the hard 
hearing are conducted several Ontario 
cities, enrolling a total of 1,000 boys and 


girls, 
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For children with other physical defects, 
special classes are found Brantford, Ham- 
ilton, London, Ottawa, Toronto, 
and Windsor. 

Toronto, there are teachers employed 
where, correspondence courses are used for 
children who are unable attend school. 

There are five residential schools for fee- 
bleminded children, enrolling total ap- 
proximately 1,800. 

Ontario leads the number elasses for 
backward and children the 
regular public schools, The enrollment for 
such classes in that province is over 4,600, 
and total about 1,300 for the other prov- 
inces, 

For the socially maladjusted, 
vides reformatories, and industrial training 
schools which are enrolled about 2,350 
juveniles under years age, 1,700 
whom are boys. interesting note, 
passing, least for the reader, 
that the grand total inmates, juveniles 
and adults, such Canadian institutions 
only 4,743 individuals, and that the average 
period of confinement for those under 20 is, 


approximately, only one 
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NEWS NOTES 


American Association Promote the 

Teaching Speech the Deaf held its 
annual business meeting Jacksonville, 
Illinois, Thursday, June 20. Two new 
rectors were elected fill vacancies: Dr. 
Max Goldstein, Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, St. Louis; and Mr. 
John Yale Crouter, superintendent the 
Rhode Island School. short program was 
offered conjunction with the joint meet- 
ings held June 15-22 the Convention 
American Instructors the Deaf, the Con- 
ference Executives American Schools 
for the Deaf, the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching Speech the Deaf, 
and the Progressive Oral Advocates. 


summer school conducted 
Teaching Speech the Deaf the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, July 2 to August 9, was 
well attended and most successful every 
way. The University opened wide its doors, 
and placed all its facilities the service 
the teachers the deaf who came from the 
United States and Canada. During the 
ond week of the session, round table con- 
ferences the the deaf were 
held, and demonstrations were offered. 

AST spring, Dr. Eugene Bishop, presi- 
dent the American Health As- 
sociation, announced the appointment of 
Reginald Atwater, M.D., Dr.P.H., ex- 
ecutive secretary the Association. Dr. 
Atwater the author several studies 
epidemiology published professional journ- 
als. comes the Association with 
background full training and 
practical experience public health. 


ARENT-TEACHER Association Day was 
observed the sixty-second assembly 
at Chautauqua, New York, on Friday, August 
Mrs. Pettengill, first vice-president 
the National Congress Parents and 
Teachers, was the speaker the evening 
session, 

Amelia Earhart, the featured speaker 
the afternoon session, spoke 
the 


SOCIAL Security Conference was held 
Elyria, Ohio, sponsored the Inter- 
Society for Crippled Children, 
August 3-5. was planned conjunction 


Ko 


the dedication program the new or- 
pool just put into service the 
Gates Memorial Hospital. 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, chief the 
United States Children’s Bureau, 
speaker. 

Book Lip Reading Practice Ma- 

terial published the Volta 
3ureau, Washington, D. C., was so success- 
ful that second volume offered 
1935. Teachers lip reading throughout the 
United States have been invited con- 
tribute material and are complying enthu- 
The book will published 
November December. 


American Speech Correction Associa- 

tion making nation wide effort ex- 
tend speech correction classes into all school 
paign, Robbins, permanent secre- 
tary this organization, broadcasted ap- 
peal school authorities over the interna- 
tional broadeasting station WIXAL, Sep- 
tember and September 15. 


Del Nino Lisiado’ the name 

new association process or- 
ganization for forwarding the work 
pled children throughout Mexico,’’ writes 
Paul King the August issue The 
Crippled Child magazine. Translated, the 
title the new association means Friends 
Crippled 


TOTAL 128 papers were 

presented members and associates 

the American Association 

held Ann Arbor, Michigan, September 4-7. 

number these were de- 

voted psychology investiga- 
tions regarding exceptional children. 


Crippled Child magazine has been en- 
larged, beginning with the June issue, 
both the size and the number pages. 
The editorial staff and the International So- 
ciety for Crippled Children are con- 
its excellent appearance and 
greater usefulness, 
American Society for the Hard 
Hearing and its one hundred and fifty 
local organizations for the hard hearing 
will observe National Hearing Week, Oc- 
tober 20-26 
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UNIT STUDY READERS 


Today’s Best Idea Supplementary Reading 
TITLES—FOR GRADES 1-7—10c EACH 
NIT STUDY READERS embody the newest thought 
education which urges the use factual material 
and social units work, within the 
pupil’s interest and ability order enrich his under- 
standing social life learning read. UNIT 
STUDY READERS differ from all other supplementary 
reading aids that each organized around one central 
theme. The themes are significant; they are socially im- 
definitely contribute the pupil’s under- 
standing the world which lives. 
They are priced within the means every pupil— 
only per plus eents per book for postage, when more 


are ordered; smaller quantities, each, postpaid. 
THE TITLES—UNIT STUDY READERS 
For Grades One and Two For Grades Two and Three 
How Travel (No. 101) Your Shoes (No. 201) 
Policemen (No, 102) Pueblo Indians 202) 
Firemen (No, 103) The Story of Milk (No. 203) 
Keeping Our City Clean 104) Plants That Give Food (No, 204) 
The Dairy (No. 105) Clothes (No. 205) 
Farm Animals (No. 106) Man’s Animal Helpers (No. 206) 
Pets (No. 107) The Post Office (No. 207) 
The Cireus (No. 108) Animals and Their Babies (No. 208) 
Our Houses (No. 109) Eskimos (No. 209) 
The Library (No. 110) Cowboys (No. 210) 
How Animals Travel (No. 151) Where Animals Live (No. 251) 
The Story Seeds (No. 152) Men and Animals, Long Ago (No. 252) 
The Zoo (No. 153) Life the Sea (No. 253) 
Animal Families (No. 154) Sun, Moon, and Stars (No. 254) 
Birds and Their Babies (No. 155) Simple Machines 255) 
For Grades Three and Four For Grades Four and Five 
Trains (No. 301) The Vikings (No. 401) 
The Story Flying (No. 302) The Greeks (No. 402) 
Boats (No. 303) Life Hot, Dry Lands (No. 403) 
The Story Bricks and Glass (No. 304) Silk (No. 404) 
The Story Heat (No. 305) The Romans (No. 405) 
The Story Paper (No. 306) Beginnings Trade (No. 406) 
Pets at School (No. 307) Time (No. 407) 
The Story Coal (No. 308) Light (No. 408) 
Forest Indians (No. 309) Communie: ation (No. 409) 
Navajo Indians (No. Egyptians (No. 410) 
The Story Frogs (No. Electricity and Magnets (No. 451) 
Protection Nature (No. 352) Indoor Gardens 452) 
The Seasons (No. 353) Bees and Ants (No. 453) 
How Birds Live (No. Soil—Its Sources and Uses (No. 454) 
What Eat (No. 355) Water—Its Sources and Uses (No. 455) 
For Grades Five and Six For Grades Six and Seven 
The Story Knighthood (No. 501) World Trade (No. 601) 
Early Explorers (No. 502) Inventions—How They Help (No. 
Colonial Life (No. 503) Japan Today (No. 603) 
Winning the West (No. 504) Lumber (No. 604) 
Transportation (No. 505) Cereals (No. 605) 
Cotton (No. 506) Money (No. 606) 
Corn (No. 507) Homes (No. 607) 
Rubber (No. 508) Fisheries (No. 608) 
Growth of Cities (No. 509) Newspapers (No. 609) 
The Story Irrigation (No. 510) Modern Explorers (No. 610) 
GUARANTEED Please Your Money Back 


602) 


Mention the when answering advertisements 


